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This report is being published at a time of major change in our nation's welfare 
system. The welfare reform legislation adopted in 1996 replaced the 60-year-old 
AFDC program with block grants to the states. It is too soon to tell how states and 
localities will respond to its new incentives and restrictions. Will they redesign their 
total state systems to mirror the time limits and work requirements attached to 
federal funds? Will they use state resources to support particular groups of low- 
income people? What will be the balance between support for those on welfare and 
the working poor? How will this evolve over time? 

At this early date, there are more questions than answers. But two changes 
seem likely. First, there will be growing variation, as states restructure their 
programs to meet their diverse goals, resources, and circumstances. Second, 
whatever strategies they adopt, states are going to want to be much more successful 
than they have in the past in getting people on welfare to take and keep jobs, since 
this will be critical to delivering on the expectations raised by the new law. In 
trying to do this, welfare administrators are faced with some factors beyond their 
control, such as economic conditions, and by others that are not, such as the 
message, employment-directed services, and incentives provided by the welfare 
agency. 

Some of the greatest challenges will be in inner-city areas of our largest cities, 
where big bureaucracies, long-term dependency, multiple cultures and languages, 
and high unemployment will make it difficult both to refocus the welfare system 
and to move people into jobs. Probably because of these conditions, there is no 
proven model of a full-scale welfare-to-work program that has made a major 
difference in a very large urban area. 

This is the first in a series of MDRC reports on an effort by Los Angeles 
County to transform its welfare-to-work program to communicate a new message 
and move substantial numbers of people from welfare into jobs. It speaks to the 
first-order question of institutional change: whether the county could transform its 
GAIN program from one focused on basic education to one emphasizing moving 
recipients quickly into employment. Administrators in Los Angeles designed the 
new Jobs-First GAIN program in response to prior rigorous evaluations of the 
GAIN program in California and other programs around the nation. This report 
details how Los Angeles implemented its own version of the work first model, and 
how it is thus in a better position than many other urban areas to meet the 
employment goals of the new welfare law. 

Whether this change to a work first approach in Los Angeles will produce the 
desired result of moving more welfare recipients into employment will be the focus 
of future reports in MDRC's evaluation of the program. In any case, this report 
presents valuable lessons and information for program administrators who wish to 
shift to a work first model. The story of how Los Angeles was able to refocus its 
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entire welfare-to-work program on the goal of quick employment should give 
encouragement— as well as specific lessons— to others who are struggling to meet 
the challenges of reforming welfare in the nation’s largest cities. 
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from the Ford Foundation and the California Department of Social Services. 
Second, staff at the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) 
recognized the potential value of the lessons learned in Los Angeles. The primary 
funding for the research and writing of this report comes from its inclusion as part 
of the JOBS Evaluation, which MDRC is conducting for HHS, with additional 
support from the U.S. Department of Education. 

Finally, this report is part of a new initiative at MDRC. As a research organiza- 
tion, we have spent 20 years evaluating state welfare reform projects and have built 
a unique body of reliable knowledge about the effectiveness of different strategies 
for moving people from welfare to work. Our Board and staff have decided to try 
to do more to distill, synthesize, and share the lessons from our studies as well as 
our extensive field and operational experience, so that states and localities can make 
more informed choices as they move to reform welfare. To do this, we launched a 
new technical assistance project, called ReWORKing Welfare, funded by the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the James Irvine 
Foundation, and the George Gund Foundation. The project includes briefings, 
conferences, tailored technical assistance to states and localities, and a series of 
monographs on best practices and implementation lessons from the field. This 
report is being published and disseminated as part of this technical assistance 
project, with additional distribution through the Welfare Information Network 
(WIN). 

We would like to thank the funders who made this report possible. We hope 
readers will find it both informative and useful, and we welcome comments and 
inquiries about both the report and the technical assistance project as a whole. 

Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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In recent years, policymakers and the public alike have put increasing 
emphasis on moving welfare recipients into employment. By placing time limits 
on federally funded welfare receipt and creating demanding work requirements, 
the 1996 federal welfare reform legislation magnified the urgency of states’ efforts 
to move recipients quickly into jobs. Large urban areas face a dual challenge in 
implementing successful welfare-to-work programs: First, there is no proven 
effective model for full-scale welfare-to-work programs in the nation’s largest 
central cities; second, institutional change in a large welfare department may be 
much more difficult than in a smaller agency. 

This report explores how one of the nation’s largest urban areas— Los 
Angeles County— made a radical shift in the way it operated the Greater 
Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program. GAIN is California’s name for the 
federal Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program, which 
offered employment and training services for recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). In the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996, funding for JOBS and AFDC was 
consolidated under the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block 
grant. Between 1993 and 1995, Los Amgeles County shifted its welfare-to-work 
program from one that emphasized basic education— Adult Basic Education, 
preparation for the GED (high school equivalency) test, high school diploma 
courses, and classes in English as a Second Language— to one focused on speedy 
entry into the workforce. The new program is called Jobs-First GAIN, and it 
offers lessons to other programs around the nation that are also looking for ways 
to shift to an emphasis on quick entry into work. 

This report was conceived as part of the Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN 
Evaluation, which MDRC is conducting under contract with Los Angeles 
County and with additional support from the Ford Foundation and the 
California Department of Social Services. The primary funding for the research 
and writing of the report comes from its inclusion as part of the JOBS 
Evaluation, which MDRC is conducting for HHS, with additional support from 
the U.S, Department of Education. 1 



The data for this report come primarily from multiple visits to the Los Angeles GAIN program 
in late 1995 and early 1996, including structured interviews, observation of program activities, and 
conversations with GAIN participants and program staff. (The scope of the field research is detailed 
in Appendix A of the report.) Data on the GAIN program as it existed prior to the shift to a work 
first focus come largely from MDRC's six-county GAIN evaluation. In addition to Los Angeles, the 
counties studied were Alameda, Butte, Riverside, San Diego, and Tulare. 
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The Importance of Los Angeles’s Experience 

At a conference several years ago, the chief administrator of a large JOBS 
program was heard telling the director of Riverside County, California’s, 
respected welfare department that she admired his accomplishments and would 
love to shift to a similar employment-focused welfare program model. But, she 
added, such a change was simply not feasible in a big city like hers, with many 
conflicting perspectives and interests. Los Angeles County faced such perceived 
obstacles in 1993 when it began to shift its program. 

Prior evaluations have addressed the challenges and lessons of shifting to an 
employment-focused program, but these studies have mainly been in small- to 
medium-sized localities. 2 Los Angeles County GAIN represents a special case 
because of its large scale. Los Angeles County is the most populous in the nation, 
with over 9 million people spread over 4,000 square miles; the county has about 
a third of a million welfare cases (almost 900,000 people)— more than any state 
except for New York. Also, Los Angeles GAIN serves primarily long-term 
welfare recipients, who may be the most difficult to move into employment. Los 
Angeles GAIN administrators thus set out to make a major shift in an 
environment that poses difficult barriers to change, including very large 
bureaucracies, often poor inner-city labor markets, and many different cultures 
and languages. These challenges were compounded by the fact that this shift 
required not only bureaucratic change but also an ideological shift by many 
people inside and outside the welfare department. 

Why Los Angeles Shifted to a Work First Program 

The original basic-education-focused model in Los Angeles. Since the late 
1980s, Los Angeles County’s GAIN program has been one of the largest welfare- 
to-work programs in the nation. Since its implementation in 1988, Los Angeles 
GAIN has been well established, providing program services and enforcing the 
participation mandate for welfare recipients referred to the program. Consistent 
with state law, in the early years of its operation Los Angeles GAIN placed a 
strong emphasis on education — especially basic education— for those welfare 
recipients who lacked a high school diploma or a GED certificate, or who scored 
low on a reading and math test. The program placed much less emphasis on post- 
secondary education, vocational training, or immediate employment. 

The California Department of Social Services contracted with the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) to conduct an evaluation of the 
GAIN program in six California counties, including Los Angeles, in the late 
1980s and early 1990s. On average, the GAIN program was found to have 
increased the earnings and reduced the welfare receipt of recipients referred to 
GAIN, as compared to a control group of welfare recipients who were not 



2 See, for example, Pavetti and Duke, 1995; Mead, 1995; and Bardach, 1993. 
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eligible for GAIN services. There was, however, great variation among the 
counties. Riverside County’s program helped single-parent participants earn 
nearly 50 percent more than their control group counterparts in the five years 
following program entry, and reduced AFDC payments by about 15 percent. 
Los Angeles County’s program had no significant effect on the earnings of single- 
parent APDC recipients, and reduced welfare payments by about 5 percent. 3 

Largely in reaction to the GAIN evaluation findings, but also in response to 
shortcomings of the program noted by GAIN staff and participants, Los Angeles 
set out in mid-1993 to make a major shift in its program model toward that of 
Riverside and other successful programs. 

Education and training versus quick job entry. An important decision 
that any welfare-to-work program administrator must make is whether to 
encourage recipients to get education and training or to move them quickly into 
the labor market. Proponents of an education-focused approach hold that 
education and training are needed to raise skills so that recipients can become 
permanently employed in jobs that offer wages and benefits exceeding what they 
could get from quickly obtained jobs. As opposed to some other education- 
focused programs, Los Angeles GAIN had a strong emphasis on basic education. 
Some other education programs focus on post-secondary education or vocational 
training, and may include direct links between education and the job market. In 
contrast to education-focused models is the quick job entry model, which is 
based on the view that even a low-wage job is a positive first step and that job 
advancement will come from the experience of working. This second approach is 
often referred to as a “work first” model. Riverside GAIN had this employment 
philosophy and goal, but also offered a significant amount of basic education— 
though it focused less on basic education than did any other county’s GAIN 
program studied in the six-county GAIN evaluation. 4 

While many factors — such as the local labor market, welfare caseload 
demographics, and the availability of employment and training services outside 



3 For a full description of the research counties, the GAIN evaluation, and three-year findings, see 
Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. Five-year follow-up on the research sample is presented in 
Freedman et al., 1996. 

4 As part of the evaluation of the JOBS program being conducted by MDRC, these two program 
models are now being compared “head to head” in three sites, including Riverside County. Early 
findings indicate that the work first model that was implemented in the three sites led to an increase 
in the employment and earnings of welfare recipients, relative to members of a control group, in 
the first two years after their program entry. It also led to a decrease in AFDC payments for those 
referred to the program compared to those in the control group. The education-focused model, as a 
result of the up-front time spent in education activities, did not lead to earnings impacts in the first 
year, but did begin to show earnings gains in the second year after program entry. The education 
approach led to AFDC reductions in the first two years, though these savings were not as large as 
those seen in the work first model. Longer-term follow-up will show whether the impacts will 
increase, and will indicate which program model has the largest impacts over a period of four to five 
years. See Hamilton et al., forthcoming, and Freedman and Friedlander, 1995. 
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of the program— may influence a welfare-to-work program’s ability to produce 
impacts, a program’s approach regarding an employment versus an education 
focus is a major factor in determining its success in achieving its goals. Based on 
findings from prior studies of welfare-to-work programs, and especially the 
finding that Riverside’s employment-focused program had the largest earnings 
and AFDC impacts of any previously studied large-scale program, Los Angeles 
GAIN administrators decided to adopt and adapt the work first model. 

The work first program model. There is no definitive model for a work 
first program; rather, there are a number of best practices that have been 
identified in the field, and various options or trade-offs that may be made in 
implementing the program. Work first programs all share the overall philosophy 
that quick job entry is the best path toward moving from welfare to employ- 
ment. They also typically share many of the following characteristics: a pervasive 
message to participants that employment is both the goal and the expectation of 
the program; job search as the first activity for most or all participants; job 
development with an active link to the employer community; some short-term 
education, training, or work experience, followed by or in combination with 
additional job search; a commitment of adequate resources to serve the full 
mandatory population; enforcement of the participation mandate; and an 
outcome-focused and cost-conscious management style . 5 

Was Los Angeles Successful in Shifting to a Work First Model? 

Implementation of the work first model in Los Angeles. Despite the 
barriers to institutional change in a large urban welfare-to-work program, the 
findings presented here indicate that Los Angeles was largely successful in 
shifting its program message and services to a work first model. The revised 
program, called Jobs-First GAIN, and the major changes that have been 
implemented may be summarized as follows: 

• GAIN staff and contracted service providers now stress the impor- 
tance and value of work— rather than basic education, as in the 
past— to all GAIN participants, at all points in the program flow. 

• Quick job entry is encouraged, even if the job is relatively low- 
paying and even for participants who do not speak English. 

• The most common activities used to be basic education classes. 
They are now job club (three- week group sessions in which wel- 
fare recipients are taught job-hunting techniques and are given the 



5 For more Information on work first programs, see Amy Brown, Work First: How to Implement 
an Employment-Focused Approach to Welfare Reform (New York: MDRC, 1997), a step-by-step guide 
to implementing work first programs, drawing on best practices from work first programs around 
the nation. 
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use of phones to call potential employers) and individual job 
search; in both activities, participants are encouraged and helped to 
find immediate employment. (In fact, Jobs-First GAIN now refers 
almost all participants to job club as their first activity, whereas 
Riverside used substantially more basic education during the period 
of the GAIN evaluation.) 

• Job developers are now present in each Los Angeles GAIN office 
to supplement the job development provided in job club. 

• Basic education is still offered, but less often than in the past, and it 
is more short term and employment focused. 

• Program administrators, GAIN staff, and contracted service pro- 
viders use performance-based contracts and outcome measures, 
such as the number of job placements, as a primary measure of the 
program’s success. Prior to the shift, process measures, such as par- 
ticipation rates, were the primary indicators of the program’s 
achievements. 

• Program participation continues to be mandatory for those in 
GAIN (although Los Angeles does not have the resources to enroll 
all welfare recipients). 

Effectiveness of the Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN program. It is 
important to note that the fact that Los Angeles County was generally 
successful in changing its program to give it a pervasive employment focus 
does not necessarily prove that the new Jobs-First program is, overall, an 
effective one— that is, that it helps move recipients into work or off welfare 
when they would not have done so on their own. Other factors beyond 
implementation practices, especially the economy and the demographics of the 
welfare recipients being served, may also play a role. And research indicates 
that large urban welfare-to-work programs have had very limited effectiveness 
in the past, making Los Angeles’s efforts particularly challenging. 

This question will be addressed in future reports from the Jobs-First GAIN 
evaluation, which uses a random assignment design to estimate the impacts of 
the Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN program on welfare recipients’ employ- 
ment — that is, changes in their earnings and welfare receipt over and above 
what would have occurred in the absence of the program. While those results 
are not yet available, operational data from Los Angeles GAIN administrators 
show that the number of jobs reported for GAIN participants has increased 
dramatically in the past few years— from 4,000 or 5,000 per year under the old 
program to over 30,000 per year under the new one. This is encouraging, but 
not conclusive. Placement gains may reflect improvements in the economy, 
changes in the types of recipients who are served by GAIN, or simply more 
thorough reporting and tracking of job placements. In particular, it is not clear 
from these kinds of data how many program participants would have found 
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employment without the help of the Jobs-First GAIN program. Future reports 
from the evaluation that MDRC is conducting will directly address that 
question. 

Key Lessons from Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles program’s experience with its shift to a work first model 
offers numerous lessons for other counties and cities, particularly large urban 
areas, that wish to make a similar change. Los Angeles has demonstrated that 
institutional change within a welfare department is possible in a large urban 
area, and that a single department or division can effect major change, not only 
iri the programs it administers but also, via a ripple effect, in other agencies and 
in the community. This experience suggests that while the special challenges 
faced by urban areas must be considered in program planning, these challenges 
do not preclude the successful implementation of a work first program model. 

Some of the key lessons that may be gleaned from the experience of 
shifting to a work first program in Los Angeles are summarized below. 

General Lessons 

• To implement a work first program successfully, a large-scale 
urban program must ensure that all the major partners em- 
brace the work first philosophy and share the same goals and 
expectations for the program. Los Angeles’s ability to make the 
shift was facilitated by the fact that the program’s senior manage- 
ment team was committed to the work first approach, and by the 
fact that management was able to consolidate administrative func- 
tions— such as contracting— and exercise direct control over the 
thrust and philosophy of the program. 

• The shift to a work first program can be made independently 
of major welfare reform or other changes. Los Angeles County 
was able to shift to the Jobs-First program from within the GAIN 
division of its welfare department, and did so prior to the 1996 fed- 
eral welfare law. All the same, there were limits to what GAIN 
alone could accomplish. In particular, the changes at GAIN did 
not directly affect the many welfare recipients in Los Angeles who 
are not enrolled in the GAIN program. Under the 1996 law, wel- 
fare-to-work programs will face increased pressure to assist all re- 
cipients in finding employment. To do this effectively, Los Ange- 
les GAIN will need to either expand its size drastically or share 
with the welfare office the responsibility for moving welfare re- 
cipients into employment. These are challenges that Los Angeles 
and many other programs must face in the new environment of 
welfare reform. 
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• Serving the entire welfare caseload may create significant chal- 
lenges for a welfare-to-work program. Los Angeles GAIN has 
about 35,000 recipients in the program at any point in time-more 
than in most states’ programs. However, this is less than a third of 
the AFDC recipients who would have been mandatory for partici- 
pation under the JOBS regulations, and less than one of every six 
adults on aid in the county. If Jobs-First GAIN were to serve the 
majority of adult welfare recipients and help them find work 
quickly, major changes would need to be made. First, the program 
would probably need to serve at least three times as many people, 
requiring substantially more resources. Equally important, the na- 
ture of the program might have to change if Los Angeles were to 
attempt to reduce the proportion of clients excused or exempted 
from the program. Serving most or all of the adults on welfare in 
Los Angeles would require providing services to recipients who 
may need services beyond what Jobs-First GAIN currently offers. 

• Significant investments of staff and resources are required to 
implement a work first program. Although no new resources 
were available to Los Angeles GAIN administrators as they made 
the shift, ongoing funding was sufficient and existing funds were 
reallocated to ensure that the Jobs-First program could be imple- 
mented effectively. For example, GAIN’S financial ability to enter 
into performance-based contracts with service providers gave pro- 
gram administrators the leverage to motivate these providers to 
shift to a work first focus. 

Changing the Message and Philosophy of the Program 

• A focus on outcomes can be an important tool for shifting the 
message, philosophy, and services in a welfare-to-work pro- 
gram. Placement measures — but not formal placement standards— 
were used to focus Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN staff on the pri- 
mary goal of quick employment. At the same time, by balancing 
placement measures with other measures of success, Los Angeles 
GAIN administrators may have avoided some of the unintended 
consequences— such as focusing on more job-ready recipients— that 
outcome measures sometimes create. For example, by negotiating 
performance-based contracts that incorporated fiscal consequences, 
Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN motivated service providers to focus 
their services on the program’s goal of quick employment; but by 
not allowing service providers to select the recipients they would 
enroll, GAIN ensured that providers could not limit services to 
those who were most likely to find employment on their own. 
Also, by measuring and placing value on job retention, administra- 
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tors indicated to staff that the program would not be considered a 
success if the majority of recipients who found work quickly lost 
their jobs. 

• Program administrators must ensure that staff understand and 
support the new quick employment goal of the program. By 

communicating the new Jobs-First program’s goal and philosophy 
to staff via memos, an all-staff conference, and other means, Los 
Angeles GAIN administrators were able to foster a rapid change in 
the mind set and actions of staff. 

• Participants need to clearly and repeatedly hear the work first 
message before they can understand and react positively to it. 
GAIN staff found that they needed to present the work first mes- 
sage often to ensure that participants understood the new goal of 
the program. To do so, staff at all agencies providing services 
needed to communicate well with one another. When they did 
not— especially when they were located at different offices or 
worked for different agencies— participants occasionally received 
mixed messages about the goal of the program and what they were 
expected to accomplish in the short and long term. This experience 
shows that all-staff conferences and other meetings between GAIN 
and provider staff can help staff to improve their communications 
with one another and, as a result, can clarify and strengthen the 
message that is presented to participants. 

• When staff are able to ensure that recipients understand and re- 
ceive benefits and transitional services once they begin work- 
ing, participants are more likely to accept the work first mes- 
sage. Staff in Los Angeles often found it difficult to explain Cali- 
fornia’s “Work Pays” and other welfare rules, which allow people 
to continue to receive welfare and transitional services when they 
take low-paying jobs. They also often found it difficult to ensure 
that working participants received these benefits. When these 
benefits were well understood and used, both recipients and staff 
were more likely to be supportive and accepting of the work first 
message. 

• Changes in the message presented at income maintenance (the 
welfare office) may strengthen— but are not a precondition 
for— a work first program. Los Angeles GAIN administrators did 
not originally expect or attempt to make concurrent changes at the 
income maintenance offices. However, they soon realized that 
changes at income maintenance could help make the Jobs-First 
GAIN program more effective and might help move welfare re- 
cipients who were not in GAIN into employment. For example, 
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income maintenance staff can strengthen the quick employment 
message and encourage welfare recipients to find work by telling 
them about the goal of GAIN, by promoting the benefits and tran- 
sitional services that are available to many working recipients, and 
by ensuring that welfare recipients receive all the benefits for 
which they are eligible. Changes of this sort have begun to occur as 
GAIN and income maintenance administrators have recently been 
working together to increase the employment focus at income 
maintenance offices in Los Angeles. 

Changing the Sequence and Content of Services 

• Job club is often the keystone of a work first program. Los Angeles 
contracted out for an upbeat, highly motivational job club focused 
on getting participants into jobs quickly. This three-week job- 
seeking workshop and other job services are provided by the 
County Office of Education, which won a competitive bid for the 
contract. Job club became in many ways the core component of 
the Jobs-First GAIN program in Los Angeles. 

• Many work first programs retain some education activities. Los 

Angeles continues to enroll some participants in education activi- 
ties, particularly basic education classes at adult schools throughout 
the county. In response to GAIN’S work first emphasis, many of 
the schools made their classes more short term and employment 
focused. 

• Organizations that have not traditionally embraced the work 
first philosophy can shift to support a work first program if the 
incentives and desire are present. In their focus on outcomes, Los 
Angeles GAIN administrators chose to work with providers who 
they felt could best meet the employment goal of the program. 
Surprisingly, the education community plays a very large role in 
the Jobs-First program: Education activities continue to be pro- 
vided by traditional adult education providers in the community, 
and these providers shifted their focus in response to GAIN’S new 
goal. In addition, as noted above, the job club and other job serv- 
ices that are central to the program are provided by the County 
Office of Education. 

• The shift to a work first program does not necessarily require 
changes in the case managers’ role or in the program’s partici- 
pation mandate. Although Jobs-First GAIN case managers 
changed the message that they convey to participants, their daily 
tasks did not change significantly. The typical daily routine for a 
case manager in Los Angeles GAIN continues to include conduct- 
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ing intake interviews, holding other meetings with participants, 
and monitoring participation in activities. When recipients fail to 
participate without a good reason, case managers continue to en- 
force the participation mandate and refer recipients for financial 
sanction in much the same way as they did prior to the shift. Many 
case managers in Los Angeles stated that they would prefer to 
spend more time giving personalized attention to participants and 
less time doing paperwork, but the share of staff time spent on 
these types of activities was not affected by the shift to a work first 
program. 

Conclusion 

The findings presented in this report show that a fundamental shift to a 
work first program can be achieved, even in a large urban area and even in a 
program that works with long-term welfare recipients. The lessons from Los 
Angeles County can provide guidance to administrators and staff in other 
states and localities around the nation that are currently contemplating or 
actually making a similar change in their welfare-to-work programs. 



Chapter 1 

The Los Angeles GAIN Program in Context 



Introduction 

This report is the first in a series from the evaluation of Los Angeles 
County’s Jobs-First Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) Program, which 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is conducting 
under contract to Los Angeles County. GAIN, which began operations in 
California in 1986, aims to increase employment and reduce welfare receipt 
among people receiving welfare. Operating in all 58 California counties, GAIN 
is one of the largest and most ambitious welfare-to-work programs in the nation. 
Los Angeles GAIN alone serves about 35,000 welfare recipients at any point in 
time, and is larger than the welfare-to-work programs of all but a few states . 

Until 1996, one of GAIN’s most distinctive features had been its statewide 
emphasis on basic education for welfare recipients who lacked either a high 
school diploma or basic literacy skills in mathematics, reading, or the English 
language. Within the GAIN model, however, counties had considerable 
flexibility in their operation of the GAIN program. Originally, Los Angeles 
GAIN placed a strong emphasis on basic education— that is, Adult Basic 
Education, preparation for the GED (high school equivalency) test, high school 
diploma courses, and classes in English as a Second Language. In mid-1993, the 
program began a transformation to a model that emphasizes rapid employment 
as the primary goal. This shift to a work first program, termed Jobs-First GAIN 
in Los Angeles, 1 is the subject of this report; subsequent reports in the evaluation 
will present findings on the program’s effectiveness. 

The Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant created 
by the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 gives states increased responsibility and flexibility, as well as some new 
constraints, in their administration of their welfare and welfare-to-work 
programs. TANF replaces with a block grant funding for Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), emergency assistance, and the Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program, of which GAIN was California’s 
version. 

By placing time limits on the availability of federal welfare funds, and 
requiring states to have large numbers of welfare recipients in work or work- 
related activities, TANF places increased pressure on state and local welfare 
programs to move recipients into employment quickly. Having already shifted 
to a work first welfare-to-work program model, Los Angeles is in a better 



1 In this report, as in Los Angeles itself, the program is often referred to simply as GAIN. The 
specific meaning of the term— whether the statewide initiative, the original Los Angeles 
program, or the current Los Angeles program — should be clear in context. 
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position than many other localities to implement the new welfare law. Thus, the 
experience in Los Angeles offers lessons to other programs around the nation 
that are looking for ways to shift to an emphasis on quick entry into work. 2 



The Structure of This Report 

This chapter presents an overview of the original GAIN program in Los 
Angeles; the reasons administrators decided to shift to a work first model; and a 
brief description of the new Jobs-First GAIN program in Los Angeles. Also, the 
demographics of Los Angeles County are compared with those of other large 
urban areas across the nation in order to convey a sense of the environment in 
which Jobs-First GAIN was implemented. 

Chapter 2 presents the new philosophy of the Los Angeles GAIN program, 
and details how administrators initiated the change in the program so that the 
message presented to recipients— and the services they received— would mesh 
with the new work first philosophy. In particular, this chapter discusses the 
administrative restructuring that preceded the shift, and the competitive and 
performance-based contracts that GAIN administrators instituted to ensure that 
program service providers supported the work first emphasis. 

Chapter 3 describes how GAIN administrators were able to change the way 
that staff thought about the GAIN program and— in turn— the way that staff 
presented the Jobs-First message to participants in the program. In part, this 
change was achieved by a focus on job placements and other outcome measures 
as key indicators of staff performance and the program's overall success. Also 
important in the shift in the mind set of staff and participants was the fact that 
California changed its welfare rules in 1993 to make it more likely that recipients 
who went to work in low-paying jobs would be able to combine work and 
welfare and to receive (in most cases) increased income from the combination of 
earnings and welfare benefits. 

The changes to make GAIN program services more employment oriented are 
discussed in Chapter 4. This chapter describes the job services that are provided by 
the County Office of Education; the ways in which basic education classes have 
become more short term and employment focused; and other Jobs-First GAIN 
program services. The chapter also discusses the role of case management and the 
costs of running the Jobs-First GAIN program in Los Angeles. 

The final chapter, Chapter 5, notes some of the possible next steps for Los 
Angeles GAIN as it continues to evolve. For example, this chapter discusses 
recent efforts to promote the work first message at income maintenance offices 
in Los Angeles and to improve communications between staff at the various 
offices and agencies that provide GAIN services. 



2 Throughout this report, the terms “Los Angeles,” “Los Angeles County,” and “the county” 
are used to describe the entire County of Los Angeles, including the City of Los Angeles, which 
is home to over one-third of the county's population. 
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Overview of the GAIN Program in Los Angeles, 1988-1992 

Who is served in GAIN. Since 1989, most AFDC recipients whose youngest 
child is age three or older have been considered mandatory for the program. 
However, state regulations required that counties target services primarily toward 
long-term recipients. Because Los Angeles lacked the resources to serve the entire 
mandatory population, its GAIN caseload consisted of long-term welfare 
recipients— most of whom had been receiving aid for at least three years continu- 
ously. As a result, the average GAIN participant could be classified as “very hard to 
serve.” For example, in 1989 and 1990, approximately 80 percent of GAIN single- 
parent registrants in Los Angeles were determined to be in need of basic education, 
and about a third of single parents (and over 80 percent of the heads of two-parent 
households) lacked proficiency in English. Only 17 percent of the single parents in 
GAIN had worked within the past two years. For comparison, in each of the other 
GAIN evaluation counties, registrants were more likely to have been employed 
recently (ranging from 24 to 59 percent for single parents), more likely to speak 
English, and less likely to be in need of basic education. 3 

The focus on long-term recipients shifted in spring 1996, when Los Angeles 
began to serve a limited number of short-term recipients and recent applicants 
along with long-term recipients. The period of field research for this report was 
too close in time to this change for its effect on program practices to be observed. 
Later reports in this study will include these recipients. 

The original Los Angeles GAIN model. Consistent with state law, in the 
early years of its operation Los Angeles GAIN placed a strong emphasis on basic 
education for welfare recipients. As shown in Figure 1, under the original model 
recipients were first referred to GAIN by the county welfare department’s 
income maintenance (AFDC) office, where initial or continuing eligibility for 
welfare was determined. Recipients were referred to a separate GAIN office for 
orientation and appraisal. At this point, the opportunities and obligations of the 
program were explained and participants’ basic skills in reading and mathematics 
were tested. In addition, each case was reviewed to determine a number of things 
(such as background characteristics and the need for support services), but 
particularly to assess whether a participant was “in need of basic education” or 
“not in need of basic education.” This determination was one of GAIN’s most 
distinctive features and an important part of one of its primary goals— to provide 
mandatory, up-front basic education to a population of welfare recipients who 
lacked a high school diploma or basic skills in reading, math, or the English 
language. 

Within this framework, enrollees were given services suited to their 
circumstances as assessed by the GAIN staff. Thus, the sequence of services was 
intended to vary according to the educational needs of participants. Those who 
lacked a high school diploma or a GED certificate, who were deemed not 



3 Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 
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Figure 1 

Simplified Depiction of the GAIN Program Model and Primary 
Service Providers, 1988-1992 




Note: Registrants can leave the GAIN program at any point because of employment or 
deregistration from GAIN for other reasons. The primary providers of the most commonly used 
services are indicated in parentheses. 
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proficient in English, or who had low reading and mathematics test scores were 
determined to be “in need of basic education.” Registrants in this group were 
generally assigned to classes such as Adult Basic Education, GED preparation, 
and English as a Second Language. They also had the option of participating in 
job search either while attending classes or after fulfilling the basic education 
requirements, and a few clients opted to participate in job services before basic 
education. Registrants who had a high school diploma or a GED certificate and 
passed the initial reading and math skills tests were determined to be “not in need 
of basic education.” Most of these individuals were referred to a job service 
activity first, attending workshops to acquire job-seeking and interviewing skills. 
Job services also included access to telephone banks and employment counseling. 

Another important aspect of the original GAIN program model in Los 
Angeles was the way in which it was managed. Typically, welfare departments 
are directly responsible for handling such functions as registration and overall 
case management. However, Los Angeles’s GAIN program operated under a 
number of contracts with agencies and organizations outside the welfare 
department. Figure 1 indicates in parentheses the providers of many of the 
GAIN services; as indicated in the flow chart, Los Angeles contracted with a 
private-sector firm to conduct case management. Vocational assessment and 
training, educational programs, and employment counseling were operated and 
guided to a great degree by outside providers such as the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD), the Los Angeles Community College District 
(LACCD), the County Office of Education (COE), and Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) agencies. In addition, child care resource and referral agencies 
helped registrants find child care. 4 

The ways in which counties implement their welfare-to-work programs can 
greatly influence the way a participant experiences the program— and thus the 
way she or he behaves. One of the important decisions that Los Angeles GAIN 
program administrators made was to emphasize the goal of gaining more 
education and training over that of finding immediate employment. In surveys 
conducted in 1989 and 1992, fewer than half of the Los Angeles GAIN staff 
reported that they placed a high emphasis on quick employment. The focus on 
basic education in the early Los Angeles GAIN model can be seen in its 
participation patterns. Of the welfare recipients who were determined to be in 
need of basic education, nearly half participated in ABE, GED, or ESL classes; 
fewer than 10 percent participated in job search activities; and fewer than 5 
percent participated in other activities, such as vocational training or work 
experience. Of those who were determined not to need basic education, about 25 
percent participated in job search activities, and over 20 percent participated in 
vocational training or post-secondary education. 5 Recipients who were already in 



4 Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994; Brock, 1992. 

Tor more data from the participation analysis and staff attitudes surveys, see Riccio and 
Friedlander, 1992; and Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 
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some type of activity— often an educational or vocational training program— 
when they entered GAIN were allowed to continue in that activity as a self- 
initiated program (SIP) if it met the state criteria. 

It is important to note that not everyone who attended the orientation and 
appraisal was referred to a GAIN activity on the first day. A substantial portion 
of recipients who came into GAIN were granted temporary or permanent 
deferrals or exemptions because it was determined that they met state or federal 
criteria. Common reasons for granting deferrals included medically verified 
illness and “severe family crisis.” In addition, until recently recipients who were 
employed part time were deferred. 

Case management strategies. Another implementation strategy for GAIN 
administrators to consider was how much personalized attention participants 
would receive. The role that case managers played in recipients’ lives could vary 
in many ways: in the extent to which they tried to learn about a recipient’s 
personal life, how much they accommodated to an individual’s particular needs 
and circumstances, and how much they attempted to advise, persuade, or counsel 
participants. 

A GAIN survey conducted prior to the shift found that staff in Los Angeles 
placed less emphasis on personalized attention than did staff in the other five 
California counties studied and had the highest registrant-to-case-manager 
caseload ratio (with caseloads in the range of 100 to 150). However, it was also 
noted that, on the whole, the level of attention might exceed that of many other 
welfare-to-work programs. (See the section on case managers’ roles in Chapter 4 
for a more detailed discussion of the level of personalized attention in Los 
Angeles GAIN.) 

GAIN administrators also had to decide how to respond to participants’ 
noncompliance with program requirements. Regardless of a recipient’s basic 
education needs, participation in GAIN was expected until the individual found 
employment, left welfare, or was exempted or deferred. When a recipient was 
referred to GAIN and then ceased to attend activities on a regular basis, several 
steps were usually taken to secure compliance, such as sending notices or 
initiating a conciliation process. If all those procedures failed, a financial 
“sanction” (i.e., a reduction or termination of the monthly welfare grant) was 
imposed. Los Angeles sent formal conciliation notices to about a third of its 
single-parent registrants, although only 5 percent of them were actually 
sanctioned. 6 




6 Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 
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The Impetus for the Move to an Employment Focus 

When they were first implementing GAIN in Los Angeles, administrators 
made basic education a predominant feature of the program. They believed in 
the value of education, and they were setting out to do what they felt the state 
legislature had intended when it enacted the GAIN legislation. As a high-level 
program administrator noted, “Typically, welfare administrators— at least here— 
are used to just marching lockstep to state regulations; and that is their job.” Los 
Angeles administrators read the legislation as saying that “an investment in 
human capital will eventually help these people get better jobs.” 7 Generally 
agreeing with this concept, like most other counties in California, Los Angeles 
implemented a program with a strong focus on basic education. 

It did not take long, though, for frustrations to arise out of the education- 
focused model. Staff and administrators alike felt that what many welfare 
recipients wanted was employment, and that GAIN was largely failing to help 
them obtain jobs. Many recipients had done poorly in school in the past and did 
not want to return to school. Others readily agreed to attend basic education 
activities through GAIN, but never completed their activities. There was a 
growing sense that while basic education might be useful for some participants, 
many were not benefiting from the activity. As a supervisor, who had been a 
GAIN case manager when the program was first implemented, put it: “I ate, 
drank and slept [the belief in] ‘education so they can get a better job/ But they 
weren’t getting an education, and they certainly weren’t getting jobs.” 

“People weren’t getting jobs,” echoed a GAIN administrator, “but we had 
nothing to compare it to; nothing to measure change by. We were running the 
program by faith and an idea, without any evidence whether that was working 
or not.” This frustration was felt by GAIN participants as well. A survey 
conducted in 1991 found that participants were generally satisfied with their 
experiences in GAIN, but “were overwhelmingly pessimistic about the 
contributions of the [program] components to their chances of getting a job.” 8 
Another survey found that 60 percent of respondents thought GAIN would 
improve their chances of getting or keeping a job when they entered the 
program, but two to three years later fewer than 40 percent felt that GAIN had 
actually improved their chances of finding employment. 9 

In 1992, MDRC published its first findings on the impacts of the GAIN 
program in six California counties, confirming that Los Angeles GAIN had had 
no measured effect on the average earnings of AFDC single-parent recipients 



Quotations from staff and participants in the GAIN program appear throughout this report. 
Unless otherwise indicated, all such quotations are from field research conducted in 1995 and 
1996 by the author of this report. See Appendix A for a description of the field research. 
8 Hasenfeld, 1991. 

9 Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 
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